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JOHN RICHARDSON. 


“One day for Him is long enough, 
And when He giveth work to do, 
The bruised reed is amply tough 
To pierce the shield of error through.” 
Fames Russeli Lowell, 
“Turn out I must and did, though I was 
weak, poor, and low in body, mind, pocket, 
and clothes; for I think I had but twelve 
pence in my pocket, and very ordinary clothes 
upon my back.’’ ‘Thus John Richardson des- 
cribes his condition as, at the age of eighteen, 


in 1684, he left the house of his step-father, a 


ualous religious professor, who could not brook 
son’s love for Friends and their meetings, 
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although he acknowledged that no one could 
exceed John in faithful diligence. 

With a sad heart the poor lad had taken 
leave of his mother and little brothers, whilst 
many tears were shed. And now he found 
himself an outcast on the great common where 
he had had many a lonely walk before, but 
never one like this. He tried to comfort 
himself by thinking of Abraham; but then he 
remembered that the patriarch was ‘called 
out,’’ whereas he was forced out. 

His own father, a Yorkshire shepherd, had 
been religiously inclined from childhood, and 
when engaged in hissolitary employment passed 
much time in reading the Bible, and seeking 
after God in prayer. He grew weary of the 
preaching he heard, and longed and waited for 
the coming of a more excellent dispensation, 
which seemed already to be dawning in his own 
heart. Although George Fox visited East 


go| Yorkshire about that time, William Richard- 


son did not meet with him; but when, soon 
afterwards, William Dewsbury came to the 
neighborhood, he was ‘‘exceeding glad in hear- 
ing him declare the way to find . . a Sav- 
iour zear, who had been held forth by men to 
be at adistance.’”’ William Richardson became 
a Friend and a faithful minister, patiently suf- 
fering imprisonment and the spoiling of his 
goods for the sake of Christ. 

At the time of his death his son John was a 
wild, thoughtless boy, thirteen years of age, 
about whom he was very anxious. Yet even 
then the Holy Spirit was visiting that young 
heart, and after a while John Richardson long- 
ed to possess that peace of mind to which he 
was a stranger; at first vainly hoping to find it 
without giving up his heart to the Lord wo 
had laid down His life for Him. He became 
more and more earnest in his quest, however, 
and at the same time more and more disconso- 
late. He sought help from various professors 
of religion, but to no purpose ; for they failed 
to direct him to Christ, and apparently did not 
themselves experience that deliverance from the 
power of sin which he was now sincerely seek- 
ing for. Then, as his father had done before 
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him, he ‘‘ breathed after the Lord”’ in fields 
and lonely places, beseeching that He would 
show him His salvation. Nor were his prayers 
unanswered ; yet at first such a sense of his sin- 
fulness was given him that he thought the state 
of noone on the face of the whole earth could 
be like his. God’s judgments were upon him, 
but it was in order that he might learn right- 
eousness. The Lord whom he sought came to 
His temple to sit as a refiner of silver, ‘‘ This 
was the day of my baptism,” he says, ‘‘ into 
the love of God and true faith in His beloved 
Son.” He now felt that things of this world 
merely were but of little worth; and as he 
fixed his faith more fully on Christ, he found 
that His grace was quite enough for him amidst 
trial and temptation; and he learnt that the 
Holy Spirit of God chooses 


“ Before all temples the upright heart and pure.” 


John Richardson now went to the meetings 
of Friends as often as he could, although his 
time must have been much occupied on the lit- 
tle farm ; for his mother had been left with five 
children, of whom he was the eldest son, and 
with but scanty means for their maintenance. 
Indeed, he found it rather hard work to earn 
his own living, help his mother, and pay for the 
schooling of his young brothers. After a year 
or two he felt that God was calling him to the 
ministry of the Gospel; he was but seventeen, 
and his unwillingness to give heed to this heav- 
enly summons brought him into exceeding sor- 
row, and the comforting sense of his loving 


Saviour’s presence was withdrawn until he began 
to yield obedience to Him by sometimes speak- 
ing in the meetings he attended. 

By thrift and industry the family got on 
comfortably, until his mother married a well-to- 
do gentleman, a union which at once brought 


the conscientious youth into trouble. ‘Is it 
now come tothis?’’ he asked himself ; ‘‘ I must 
either displease my earthly or my Heavenly 
Father.’’ But although the year which he 
passed in his step-father’s house was one of no 
ordinary trial, grace was given in his time of 
need.* 

John Richardson was astonished at the won- 
derful amount of work he managed to get 
through, even beyond what he had strength for, 
so wishful was he to win his father’s love by 
any lawful means. On First-day mornings the 
latter would often send him a mile or two into 
the fields, or over the common, to look at the 
cattle and sheep, with the hope of making him 
too weary to go to the distant meeting. Of 
this treatment he never complained, but it was 
a great grief to his mother, for he afterwards 
had to walk very fast, or run, in order to reach 
the meeting; and this he did in such an ex- 


* «‘ The sweetest lesson I ever learnt was to let God choose for 
me in temporal matters. We are always crying to have our 
thorns removed, but God has nota throne of grace for pulling 


thorns out, but to give us grace—more grace.’’ D. L. Moody. 


hausted and overheated state that some Friends 
could not forbear weeping, knowing the dif 
ficulties through which he had pressed in his 
longing to worship God with them. 

But soon the time arrived when his. father 
told him that he should no longer dwell if his 
house. In vain the poor youth pleaded that he 
would still do the best he was capable of for 
him by night or day; the unrelenting reply 
was, ‘No, you shall not stay in my house.” 
His mother, who had heard this conversation, 
was so distressed that he now left his father in 
order to try to comfort her. ‘If I am by 
faithful,”’ he said, ‘‘the Lord, I believe, wil 
take care of me that I shall not want.’’ Then 
he gently reminded her that as she had entered 
into the marriage covenant, she should in 
everything act as a wife ought to do, leaving 
her son and all else in order to cleave to her 
husband. He also asked her never to send him 
any gift without his father’s knowledge, a- 
though their own little property was in th 
hands of the latter. 

At this crisis John Richardson thought it 
best to tell two worthy Friends of Ellington 
Monthly Meeting how it fared with him, in 
case any false rumors should arise as to the 
cause of his suddenly leaving home. He ac- 
cordingly went to Sebastian Ellethorp and 
Benjamin Padley, the latter a young and ear- 
est minister who zealously labored for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s Kingdom.* 

These two Friends called on the step-father 
and asked him if he had anything against his 
son with regard to the work he set him about, 
and he was obliged to own that no one could 
exceed John in trustworthiness and industry. 
The only thing he could bring against him was 
his attendance of meetings. The visitors could 
not forbear expressing their pity for the youth, 
and suggested that he should have a little more 
liberty seeing he was so willing to work. But 
this gave offence, and the good men were bid- 
den to go home and mind their own business. 
They turned away much troubled about their 
young friend, and only wondering that he had 
been able to live with his step-father so long. 
In the midst of his sorrow John Richardson 
was, he says, ‘‘ mightily comforted when Seb- 
astian Ellethorp told him that his father had 
nothing against him save ‘ that concerning the 
law of his God.’ ” 

In vain did he beg his father toallow him house- 
room until he could find a situation, although in 
truth he was hardly fit for one, being so wast- 
ed that most of his acquaintance thought he 
was in a consumption. Full as his heart was 
ane nipnid Padiey Sod ts itr, come nee eee 
ao — “. oe Ps said: ‘* It pt nace Fy 
a but it is the gaining of cous. ‘We have suffered the loss of 
our goods, scoffings, scornings, and imprisonments, SO that it 
may appear that it hath not been the benefit of any man s coat 


or estate that hath been in our eye, but performing the 
our Lord.” 
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on the day he left his home, he took leave of 
his family with calmness; but when on the 
open common, after looking carefully around 
him to be sure that no one was near who might 
ge his tears or hear his cries, in an agony of 
grrow he poured out his heart before God, 
«Who,”’ as he says, ‘‘ spoke to me and comforted 
me.” The wordswhich brought as much consola- 
tion to his heart as if he had actually heard them, 
were :—‘‘ First seek the kingdom of heaven and 
the righteousness thereof, and all these things 
thou standest in need of shall be given unto 
thee.’ With childlike confidence he now 
asked God to show him whither he should go, 
and the Lord, he says, ‘‘opened my way and 


guards about every one. 
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same. The cashier was as really a thief when 
he made his first unsecured loan of the bank’s 
money as he is to-day. Evil is a matter of 
quality, not of quantity. Let this idea impress 
itself upon us all. 

There is need of putting checks and safe- 
Such checks and 
safeguards do no harm to the honest man. 
They do often help to keep one from dishonest 
practices. Of course, the cunning of man can- 
not devise so perfect a system of checks and 
counterchecks that the cunning of man cannot 
evade it. But wrong-doing can be made prac- 
tically so difficult that even very dishonest 


men will hesitate long before entering upon it. 


At any rate, we should be very careful how we 
infora time. I said, ‘Good is the word of|\put a premium on dishonesty. It is a tre- 


the Lord /’”’ He now went to the house of a|mendous temptation to a man to commit to 
Friend at South Cliff, and bound himself to | him the almost absolute control and disposal of 
him to learn the trade of a weaver. They be-| millions of money. Any one put in such a 
came much attached to each other, and the| place of trust may well pray for such safe- 
master used to say that he was blessed for the | guards, that any step out of the path of recti- 
uke of his apprentice. tude will at once indicate itself. Human 
(To be continued.) nature is a poor, weak thing; we may as well 
acknowledge that. It needs to be shielded 
from temptation, not led into it. He that 
standeth, even in the strength of conscious in- 
The talk of the town, as we write, is the|tegrity, needs to take heed lest he fall. 
ilure of the Mechanics’ National Bank, of| /¢ és hard to retrace a single wrong step. 
Newark, N. J., to the amount of upwards of|Men are tempted, sometimes, to wrong, be- 
two millions of dollars, through the gross irreg- | cause they think it will be very easy to restore 
wlrities of the cashier. The business of the |every thing as it was before. The cashier of 
bank, the largest in the State, had been practi | the Newark bank had no intention of stealing 
He undoubtedly meant to restore 


showed me the house I should go to and abide 


LESSONS OF A FAILURE. 


ally in his hands for years. He had abused | millions. 
this confidence, and after succeeding in cover-|every thing that was taken as soon as the 
ing up his false dealings through a course of |money had accomplished its temporary pur- 


years, at last found exposure staring him in the | pose. But if he ever tried to retrace his steps, 
face, and made confession — reparation was|he found it so difficult as to be practicably im- 
beyond his power. The failure of the bank | possible, without a full confession ; and so he 
works financial ruin to some, and brings great | went on, becoming involved more and more 
hardship and suffering to a wide circle of de- | deeply, only succeeding in putting off the evil 
positors and stockholders. day, till at last concealment was no longer 

This failure does not materially differ from | possible. A wrong step taken, to go down- 
other financial failures, but it is prominently be-| ward is very easy; to turn back and retrace 
fore the public, and therefore seems to freshly |the step is well-nigh impossible.—Christian 
enforce some lessons. Let us note a few of| Weekly. 
them : 

The first step in wrong is essentially as evil 
as the /ast. The cashier may have reasoned at 
first: It is only a small amount that is involved, 
and it is sure to be made good, and therefore 
the risk may be taken. The evil was in using, 
or permitting the use of trust funds without 
security. It was taking what did not belong 
tohim. Stripped of all verbiage, it was s¢ea/- 
ing! And the case is not altered by any in- 
tention of restitution. Of course, if exposure 
had come at the beginning, the misappropriation 
of a few hundreds or thousands would not 
have materially injured the community. The 
matter would have been passed over, as it can- 
Rot be when the losses run into’the millions. 
But the principle involved is precisely the 


--o-- 


‘Dem SupposeEs.”—Those who are. so anx- 
ious about the future as to be unhappy in the 
present, may learn a lesson from a poor colored 
woman. Hername was Nancy, and she earned 
a moderate living by washing. She was, how- 
ever, always happy. One day one of those 
anxious Christians who are constantly ‘‘taking 
thought” about the morrow, said to her: *‘Ah, 
Nancy, it is well enough to be happy now, but 
I should think your thoughts of the future would 
sober you. Suppose, for instance, that you 
should be sick and unable to work; or suppose 
your present employers should move away, and 
no one else should give you anything to do; or 
suppose” —‘*Stop,”’ cried Nancy, ‘‘Ineber suy- 
poses. De Lord is my Shepherd, and I knows 
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I shall not want. And, honey,’’ she added, to 
her gloomy friend, ‘‘ it’s all dem supposes as is 
making you so mis’ble. You orter give them 
all up, an’ jest trus’ in the Lord.’’—Sedected. 





THE SALVATION ARMY. 





A religious movement which originated in 
the evangelistic labors of one man and his wife 
only sixteen years ago, and which has now as- 
sumed such proportions that its organ, the War 
Cry, has a weekly circulation of two hundred 
thousand, may not be ignored by other relig- 
ious organizations ;_ it is worthy of their care- 
ful study ; there must be lessons either of en- 
couragement or warning to be gathered from its 
history. William Booth was an accredited lay 
preacher among the Methodists when but sev- 
enteen years of age ; at twenty-four he enter- 
ed the ministry of the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, and from the time of his first appoint- 
ment was remarkably successful in winning 
souls. The Conference discerned his evident 
fitness for labor among the unconverted, and 
set him apart for the work of an evangelist. In 
this capacity he visited many of the large towns 
of Yorkshire, also Birmingham, Bristol, and 
other places. Some of the leading ministers in 
the Connexion, however, being opposed to the 
special services which formed part of his mode 
of operation, William Booth consented for a 
few years to return to the regular pastoral 
work. But so deep were his convictions that 
his calling was that of an evangelist, that he 
again offered himself for this service. This of- 
fer was deliberately refused by the Conference 
of 1861, and he consequently resigned his po- 
sition in the ministry, and went forth, trusting 
in God, to hold services wherever a door 
might open. 

For four years he preached in the chapels of 
various denominations, chiefly in Cornwall, 
but also in Cardiff, Birmingham, Leeds, and 
other places. In these labors Mrs. Booth 
shared, her ministry attracting crowded audi- 
ences, and leading large numbers to decision. 
In 1865 William Booth went to London, and 
was invited to hold a week’s services in a tent 
in Whitechapel. Hitherto his work had lain 
among those who were within the sphere of ex- 
isting religious organizations ; here he saw an 
enormous population of utterly godless people 
who swarmed on every side, but scorned to 
enter a place of worship, and his heart was 
strangely drawn out for their salvation. He re- 
solved in the strength of the Lord to refuse all 
invitations to labor in other parts of the coun- 
try, and to spend the remainder of his life in 
endeavoring to Christianize the millions who, 
instead of inviting him, would be inclined to 
repel his labors. 

He began by open-air preaching, in a piece 
of land by the side of Mile End Road, where 
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shows, shvoting-ranges, and other attrac 
collected crowds of the poorer classes, 
a while a dancing saloon was secured for 
door services, then a large theatre was t 
for First-day afternoons and evenings, 
hearers came from other parts of London, 
pecially from its eastern districts, and throgig 
their entreaties and support similar work 
established amongst the masses in Beth 
Green, and Limehouse, and Poplar, and 
ning Town. 


tended, largely through Mrs. Booth’s agen 
to Brighton, Croydon, Hastings, Tunbrii 
Wells, and, in 1873, to Portsmouth and Cj 
ham. Her husband’s serious illness during (ii 
period, and her own the following year, 
not suffered to impede the progress of dung 
work. Leeds, Leicester, Hartlepool, Bradfg 
and Whitby followed, and in 1878 fifty m 
towns, not occupied before, became stations 
the mission, which about that time assumed (i 
name of the Salvation Army. Since then jie 
movement has greatly increased, and has ¢ 
tended to Ireland, America and France. 
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From this commencement the work was 


The great aim of the movement has, fn 
the first, been the conversion of sinners, not 
much those who listen to the preaching of 
Gospel in church and chapel as the multitu 
who stroll about the streets, or frequent { 
haunts of wickedness in our large towns. 
reach these much of the preaching is out 
doors, and many of the preachers are mena 
women who have themselves been brought 0 
of the lowest depths of degradation a 
iniquity. To induce the masses to cometoi 
door meetings no labor is spared, and evem 
means, not regarded as sinful, which ingenui 
can devise, is adopted. And now, after maki 
abundant allowance for false profession, ex 
geration and mistake, the result has been ijt 
conversion of many thousands of the waifs a 
roughs of our towns, who, but for the Sal 
tion Army, would, humanly speaking, hag 
never been rescued. 

But though the salvation of the perishing jms 
the one leading object of the movement, t 
converts are not left to themselves, but are il 
mediately engaged in the work of saving 0 
ers; they are taught to look upon this as# 
great aim of their lives, and that in this eaqypy 
has some place of service according to the heme 
given him by God ;_ and their spiritual e 
cation and training is thoroughly permealt 
with this leading thought. Holiness of life aig 
conversation is preached as_ essential to t 
Christian ; abstinence from strong «ml 
showy dress, and worldly books and amis 
ments, is insisted upon. To this may be alt 
uted much of the success of the movemel 
and the opposition everywhere made tot! 
those interested in the drink traffic may! 
taken as a striking testimony to its power. 



































ttractimfhe church government, or rather the sys- 
. by which the mission is controlled and di- 
d for Med, is eminently calculated for temporary 
‘as tamress, Whatever may be its effect on the per- 
. gency of the movement. It is a military sys- 
ndon, f™ throughout. William Booth is general, 
| thro] numerous majors, captains, lieutenants 
jother officers, each having authority within 
own sphere, yield submission to him as di- 
yor-in-chief, and go from place to place at 
bidding. They say in one of their 
“We refuse utterly to allow of any author- 
ive assembly, committee, church meeting, 
amy other representative or popular gather- 
except purely for the purpose of auditing 
ynce, and accepting, and confirming, and 
unging for the execution of plans which have 
mtried, and proved most calculated to pro- 
ye the common object. We are not, and will 
be made, a sect. Weare an army of sol- 
ts of Christ, organized as perfectly as we 
ye been able to accomplish, seeking no 
uch status, avoiding, as we would the 
gue, every denominational rut, in order per- 
tually to reach more and more of those who 
s, not mp outside every church boundary.” 


Iwill easily be seen that in this particular 
ultitudgme Salvation Army is at the very antipodes of 
uent (fie Society of Friends, than which no religious 
dy is more thoroughly democratic in princi- 
, 0 far as human authority is concerned. It 
uild not be difficult, however, if space per- 
ited, to particularize many points of resem- 
nce between this movement, and that in 
lich our Society had its origin. What has al- 
medy been said will indicate some of these. 
twill simply add the strong faith the leaders 
less in the power of the Holy Spirit, and in 
said as the only and indispensable qualifica- 
mfor the preaching of the Gospel, and the 
mming of souls. 
Were we disposed to criticise it would be 
g, hay to point out flaws, some of them very 
ve; it is impossible under the existing cir- 
shing #mstances of the world for any good and great 
ent, ti™Povement to be carried on without developing 
are img! as well as good, failure as well as success. 
ing oll certainly has not been otherwise with the 
s as tivation Army ; it would have been folly to 
ais eag™mpect it should be ; indeed, from the ante- 
the hefi@tlents of those who constitute its rank and 
al edit we might reasonably have anticipated a 
lich greater amount of failure. But whilst the 
cess which has certainly attended the mve- 
Mt points it out as having received marked 
‘sing from God, this by no means implies 
at all the agencies which have appeared to 
mduce to this success have had His approval ; 
greatly fear that some have already tended 
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We the germs of serious evils in the future. 
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harden the sceptic in unbelief, and to hold 
stianity to ridicule, whilst others may 

















































On the other hand, if we, of the Society of 


Friends, attempt to criticise this movement, let 
us remember, to use an old-fashioned phrase, 
that there are sins of omission as well as com- 
mission. How little have we as yet done to 
rescue those for whose welfare William Booth 
and. his companions have labored with such 
self-denying zeal. It may be that, whilst enjoy- 
ing our comfortable homes, and living blame- 
less lives in the eyes of the world, our sins of 
omission are in the Divine sight many times 
more worthy of blame, and more disastrous in 
their consequences, than what we censure in 
the restless action of others. Errors resulting 
mainly from ignorance are surely not so culpa- 
ble as coldness of heart toward our Saviour, 
and a selfish indifference to the true welfare of 
those for whom He died. Even the Zimes can 
read us a lesson on this head. ‘‘If,”’ says that 
journal, ‘‘ we do not like these singular meth- 
ods of propagandism and conversion, we need 
not assist the ‘ roughs’ to put them down. An- 
other course lies before us all. /¢ is to do the 
work in a better way.’’—The ( London ) 
Friend. 





KANT AND THE MORAL LAW. 


The first centennial of the publication of 


‘¢Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason”’ was cele- 
brated in the Universities throughout Ger- 
many. A ‘‘ Kant week’’ began at the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy with the delivery of 
a lecture by Professor Porter, of Yale. The 
occasion is well worthy such commemoration. 
Whatever we may think of the vagaries of 
erratic thinkers, there is no doubt that philoso- 
phy is one of the cardinal interests of man. 
The ideal is the soul of the practical. It is 
not true that metaphysical science is unfruitful. 


There was never a falser accusation. Abstract 


thought is at the bottom of all human progress. 


It is the foundation of the physical sciences, 


and the beginning of the useful as well as the 


ornamental arts. 

Kant was the first of the modern philoso- 
phical writers to demonstrate that the under- 
standing is limited by the boundary line of 
experience, within which it is not a deceptive 
guide, but helps to correct the illusions of the 
senses. . . . But Kant, while circumscribing the 
province of reason, nowhere denies the claims 
of faith. 

Immanuel Kant was born at Koenigsburg, 
April 22, 1724, and died February 12, 1804. 
He was educated at the university of his native 
town, and was professor of logic and meta- 
physics in it for thirty years. His private life 
was quiet and uneventful. Of high personal 
integrity and honor, his moral standard of ac- 
tion was strict, even to austerity. So ingrained 
were the principles of right conduct in his 
own character, and so thoroughly dominated 


. 
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was he by the sense of obligation, that he 
found a certainty and absolute validity in ethics 
which he confessed he could not find in meta- 
physics. Although he held that the conclu- 
sions of the speculative reason are only rela- 
tive and subjective—not positively true, but 
simply seeming to be so to us—he found 
in conscience the basis of a solid certitude. He 
maintained the unconditional validity of the 
moral law, and of the consequences which 
legitimately flow from it. In his ‘‘ Critique of 
the Practical Reason,’’ published in 1788, he 
laid down as postulates, first, the idea of free- 
dom of the will; second, of immortality, as 
the necessary condition for an ever-increasing 
approximation of the soul to the perfection of 
the moral law; and, third, of the being of 
God, as the indispensable condition of such a 
regulation of the universe as shows its order to 
be the expression of moral design. He thus 
based his belief in God, as in the perpetuity of 
the individual human soul, on the inexorable 
necessities of practical morality. 

Kant’s most significant contribution to 
ethics is his ‘‘ Categorical Imperative.’’ This 
ig the second of the two great laws regulating 
Ris will which man recognizes in the conscious- 
ness of his moral liberty, and which commands 
him to be virtuous, even at the sacrifice of the 
first, which prompts him to seek his own well- 
being. From this internal conflict of laws — 
this opposition between desire and conscience 
— springs the idea of duty.—Phila. Record. 


For Friends’ Review. 


LOST. 


“* The Son of Man is come to save that which 
ts lost.” 


In the north of England there are many 
coal fields which were formerly worked, but 
which have been abandoned. The shafts of 
these unused mines are partly filled with 
water, and of great depth. A man was re- 
turning home one evening from his work, and 
thought to arrive more quickly at his cottage 
by crossing a barren moor, in which some of 
these open pits lay. He had miscalculated his 
time, and night closed in before he had crossed 
the moor. As he walked on, he was suddenly 
seized by a fearful terror ; his limbs trembled, 
his heart beat violently, and fear prevented 
his taking another step. All he could do was 
to stand still and shriek out ‘‘ Lost! lost! 
lost!” This cry of his reached the ears of a 
watchman, who was employed to warn travel- 
lers of the dangers of that way, and who was 
on the listen in a little hut, at some distance. 
He lighted his lantern, and shouted back to 
the benighted traveller in return, ‘‘ Stand still, 
for your life!’’ He soon came up to him 
with the light, and holding the lantern just one 
step in advance of the feet of the poor way- 
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faring man, showed him a dark, deep pit, half 
filled with black water, into which he must jp. 
evitably have plunged, had he taken another 
step. 

Reader, unless by God’s grace thou hast 
been made to feel thy danger, and thy fee 
have been directed into the narrow way that 
leads unto life, thou art like this wayfaring 
man. ‘Thou, too, art on a journey, and on 
thy way are dangerous pitfalls. One mor 
step, and then thou mayest fall headlong into 
the ‘‘bottomless pit’’ (Rev. xx. 1). Thy 
safety is in first being aware of thy danger, 
Then, from thy inmost soul, cry “lost!” 
There is a Watchman, with an unerring light, 
to point out the path of safety, and to guide 
thee out of the way of destruction. The cry 
‘lost! lost! lost!’’ will at once reach the 
ears of Christ. He is the ‘‘ True Light,” 
John i. 9, and He is ‘‘ the Way,” John xiv. 
6. Commit thyself wholly to Him. Do not 
think that thou knowest the right path. Do 
not trust in efforts ofthyown. Mayst thou not 
say, in the words of Daniel, ‘‘As for me, my 
feet were almost gone ; my steps had well nigh 
slipped,’’ Ps. Ixxiii. 2; and wilt thou not re 
solve, in the language of the same inspired 
penman, ‘‘Thou shalt guide me with Thy 
counsel, and afterward receive me into glory,” 
Ps, Ixxiii. 24.— 7ract. 


A MISSION SCHOOL IN CAIRO. 


A daughter of Archbishop Whately began her 
work in Cairo, in 1861, with a school in one of its 
by-lanes, for girls of the lowest class. At that 
time there was no school for Moslem girls, and 
those for boys gave but poor instruction, A boys 
school was soon added, and the work has gradu- 
ally increased. The late Khedive took warm 
interest in it, and gave Miss Whately enough land 
on which to build the present roomy and hand- 
some schools, The daily attendance is now over 
500. The following letter from Miss Whately 
written a short time since, shows the estimation in 
which her girls’ school is now held :— 

“Some few weeks ago a woman was sum- 
moned to give up her younger daughter to the 
father, who wanted to reclaim her, The mother 
had been a widow with a little girl when he mar- 
ried her, and the husband had deserted her just 
before the second child was born, Both were 
brought up at our school, and the elder one had 
been a pupil teacher for years, and though nom- 
inally Moslems, I trust both are really believers. 
The poor woman, who, contrary to Moslem usage, 
had gone to serve in a family rather than take 
another husband, was extremely put out at ¥ 
summons to part with one of them, and went with 
both the girls in their neatest dress, well veiled of 
course, to the police-court. The father claim 
his daughter on the ground that he did not like 
her being in a Christian school. The Kadi (judge) 
looked solemn, and the poor woman was 4 


that he would declare against her, when he said 
he would ask the girls some questions first. 
“ Are you of age?” he said to the younger. 
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She said “‘ Yes,” as, though only thirteen, she is 
» according to Egyptian law, and then added 
pldly, though in a respectful manner, which 
much pleased the bystanders, that her father was 
unknown to her, she had never seen him, and he 
had never spent a Jara upon her. “I know no 

nt but my mother and the school,” she said. 

«What school is it ?” said the judge. 

“The school called the English, under Sitt 
Mariam,” said the mother. 

“You pig!” said the Xadi, turning to the man; 
«jsthat the school you object to, the jewel of 
our country! the school made by a maiden lady, 
who is seventy years old!” (The added years 
were to do me more honor, according to Eastern 
syle.) “ You dare to speak against that school, 
which we all respect so much! Go! we have no- 
thing to do for you.” And the woman and the 
rl sreturned joyfully home. 

It is supposed that among the spectators was a 
certain youthful widower who was on the look-out 
fora bride, and who may have seen the graceful 
figure and bright eyes of the elder girl ( the east- 
em veil hides all but the eyes). At any rate, 
very soon after, the mother was visited by a wid- 
ow with several female relatives, who also called 
on us, and after some hesitation the mother gave 
consent, and the young Nafeeza is just wedded. 
Some of the relations of the young man’s first 
wife were indignant at his choice, and said, “How 
can you take a girl brought up among Chris?- 
ins?” He replied, “I take her because she was 
brought up in that school. I do not take her for 


her wealth, for she has nothing, and her mother 


isa servant.” (Servants ina slave country are 
especially looked down upon.) ‘I take her be- 
cause she came from that school.” This was a 
tiumph for the poor mother, and we hope our 
dear pupil will be allowed to read the Testa- 
ag which was one of my wedding presents to 
er, 

The mother-in-law has since been to call here 
with the little step-daughter. She reports, and so 
do all the friends, that the young man is charm- 
ed with his new wife, and is exceedingly kind and 
indulgent to her, and ( what is even more in this 
land) the mother-in-law, who has all the keys 
of happiness and misery in her hands, is so pleas- 
ed that she cannot praise her enough, or the 
school which trained her, and has sent her own 
little girl to be a pupil.— Friend of Missions. 


FRIENDS IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
S.J. Alexander writes as follows to the (London) 
Friend: In company with my brother, who has 
been visiting among the Young Men's Christian 
Associations in this part of France, I attended, on 
Tenth Month oth, the First-day morning meeting 
at Nimes, held in a suitable room in Jules Para- 
don's house. About twenty sat down, of which a 
good number were young people. 
Next day my brother and self went to Congénies, 
ut twelve miles westward of Nimes. We were 
most kindly received by Lydie Majolier. She 
been very ill for some months; at one time 
hot expected to recover. Now she is better, but 
still hardly able to leave her room, She bears a 
very bright testimony to the love which has encom- 
passed and upheld her in the time of suffering. 
twas a privilege to meet her. 
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We had an evening meeting in the nice little 
meeting-house, and it was felt to be a good time ; 
about one hundred were present. The members 
themselves are few; but much interest is mani- 
fested by others, some of them related to or con- 
nected with Friends, Lydie Majolier’s illness, and 
inability to attend meeting, has been a great loss, 
and the attendance has of late been smaller. 

Next morning my brother had to leave me, to 
pursue the work for which he had specially come, 
while I went on to Fontanes, 

Like Congénies it is a country village. The 
Friends are mostly of one family, and comfortably 
circumstanced. Daniel Brun, now eighty-two 
years old, and still comparatively hale, has min- 
istered the word among them for many years, 
For long—till his strength no longer permitted— 
he was in the habit of walking to the meeting on 
First-day morning at Congénies, returning in time 
for his own meeting at Fontanes, then held in the 
afternoon, 

We had a little meeting, and though expression 
was somewhat limited, I think we felt near to one 
another in Christ. There are eight or nine mem- 
bers besides children. The meeting is held in D. 
Brun’s house, in a room arranged for the purpose. 

It was interesting to be shown the outbuilding 
in which, in the last century, in the days of perse- 
cution,‘a little band met together, as they do now, 
in silence—conscientiously objecting to a paid 
minister—but ready to accept the simple word 
that might come from the constraining love of 
Christ. ; 

I spent a night at St. Gilles, where there are 
now only three members, and no meeting held, 
unless at the request of Friends visiting. Even 
there, however, there seems to be much apprecia- 
tion and love of Friends, and great readiness to 
meet them. 

There are also descendants of Friends living 
isolated from the meetings, who still retain their 
affection for the religious profession of their 
ancestors. 

A great desire is felt to have a boarding school 
for the children of members, and those connected 
with Friends, and which, after a first start, it is 
thought might nearly pay its way. 

To myself the visit has been a time of refresh- 
ing, and I can never forget the kindness received 
among these dear people. 


EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES IN BRAZIL,—It is 
just ten years since the measure for the gradual 
abolition of slavery in Brazil became law under 
the Ministry of Viscount Branco. It was pre- 
dicted at the time by many people in Brazil that 
this measure, which provided that all children 
born after the 28th of September, 1871, should be 
free, would be “the ruin of the country ;” but like 
many predictions of alike character, this one has 
been the reverse of the truth. The slaveholders 
have done all they can to facilitate the execution 
of the law by keeping the children born since 1871 
on their plantations, and by freeing a great many 
slaves. The immigration of Chinese and Euro- 
pe. — een large enough to prevent any 
scarcity of labor, and though there are a few diffi- 

culties of detail in the application of the law, they 
do not affect its general bearing. When the cen- 
sus was taken in 1872 there were 1,510,000 slaves 
‘in Brazil, but at the end of last year this total had 
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been reduced by deaths and emancipation to | meverbe abandoned ,but there was also consultation, 


os The anecaen cost of enenoeene is| asto the meetings to be visited, and a care that 
put at £78 per head, and 250,000 children have . th isiti : 
, been born of slave parents since the law came mostngs should not be left without visiting min. 


into force, of whom only a hundred have been |isters. One of George Fox's latest letters to 
left for the Government to provide for—British | Friends in America was to stir them up to visit 
Friend, points which were wanting instruction and en- 
couragement. There were then and must be now 
careful arrangements to furnish means to those 
traveling. Even where a minister, man or woman, 
gives very largely of time to this service within 
the meetings of which he or she is a member, 


; there may be a duty to supply their outward 
THERE are three passages in a late number of] .. nts from the meeting’s funds. 


the British Friend which accord with our repeat-| Instead of criticising and depreciating the 
ed statements of the present needs of the Society ministry and eldership, there should be more 
of Friends, and which we believe to be perfectly | ¢.-vent persevering prayer that the Lord would 
consonant with the principles of spiritual guidance prepare those who should fill these services with 
taught by the New Testament. The first is the} 431) and power—more careful provision for 
letter of John F, Hansen from Norway. Writing| the proper instruction of those called to the min- 
of the little groups of Friends in Denmark he istry, and more system in the arrangements for 
states, “In two places, Copenhagen and Viele, | the visiting of meetings or for temporary so- 


the little Society is in a condition of love and journ in neighborhoods requiring such help. 
unity, and of sufficient nursing qualifications to 


take care of children born into the kingdom, In 
the other places they may still be needing spirit-| Wer have received’ a copy of the War Gy 
ual nursing. That all these sides of the subject| and Official Gazette of the Salvation Army, 
are receiving so much attention in England and| London, It is a large sheet, with two illustra 
America is proof that our: Society will soon be| tions; one of Abraham preparing Isaac for the 
able to adapt means to ends, and not allow any | sacrifice, and the other a portrait of “Captain” 
part of the work to drag on the wheel. It is not| Jenny Wright, a zealous worker. 
for me to say what Friends ought to do for Den-| Along with this paper comes also a pamphlet, 
mark, but a ripe missionary field is open there.” \with a red cover, entitled “George Fox: And 
The second is a quotation in that paper from| His Salvation Army, 200 Years Ago.” It was 
John Wesley on Itinerant Preaching. “I know, | written by Commissioner George Railton, of the 
were I myself to preach one whole year in one| S. Army ; and gives, in terse and animated lan- 
place, I should preach both myself and my con-| guage 32 pages) an abridgment of George Fox's 
gregation asleep. Nor can I believe it was ever | Journal, from the beginning of his ministry to his 
the will of our Lord that any congregation should | death, 
have only one teacher. We have found, by| We may best show the amimus of this publica- 
long and constant experience, that a frequent | tion, by citing its full title: “George Fox: His 
change of teachers is best. This preacher has! Life, Travels, Sufferings and Death, wherein is 
one talent, that another. No one whom I ever| plainly discovered the real origin of the People 
yet knew has all the talents which are needful for | called Quakers, and what a Quaker ought to be, 
beginning, continuing, and perfecting the work of| as, also, the unbelief, ungodliness and folly of all 
grace in a whole congregation.” those who profess to believe in God, and yet do 
The third is a reference, by the London corres-| not fear to sin against Him, or do not strive with 
pondent of the same paper, to the signs of life all their might to make sinners tremble betore 
and hope in London Yearly Meeting in their | Him.” Near the close of the last page the folk 
“mission work, both Home and Foreign.” He | lowing words of George Fox (1669) are quoted: 
then adds, “ There is one branch of Home Mis-| «Sound, sound abroad, ye faithful servants 
sion work which it would, I apprehend, cheer all| the Lord, and witness in His name, ye prophets 
our hearts to see extended: I refer to that which | of ve a = oo of the — | 
: _— : 4 »| your trumpets all abroad, ye angels o , 
we Pad aae. areas aaa s euaar ee sons and daughters, prophets of the Highest, that 


gathered by an itinerant ministry, and in a large | have been long dreaming and slumbering, may 
degree it was nurtured by the same, There was a be awakened and hear the voice of the Lamb!” 
steadfast looking to the Lord Jesus,to know where| Our readers’ attention may be called to the 
ministers should labor, and this principle must very judicious reflections of an artic 
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don) Friend, copied, with some abridgment, on | branches taught the s/udy of the Poisonous effects 
another page, upon the Salvation Army. It|0f alcohol upon the dody and drain, that their 
gems nearly impossible that so wild and violent graduates, intelligent upon this matter, and thus 


7 aed ore-warned, sh i 
a movement can continue long in its present eoatied ee en 


character. But we may adopt the language of a| “We believe that parents should be awakened 
late writer, who observes that imperfect things“ do | to the need of vigilance against this dreadful foe, 
not exist by reason of their defects, but through and prevent its crossing their thresholds by mak- 


ae ing th i i 
what of truth there isin them.” It would appear to pepecihisa salt be ee Se ae 
be the duty of those who are best instructed to} “ We believe the Church should come to our 


endeavor to find what is true and good in every | helpin the sasnenerns and advancement of the 
great religious movement, and wse if with their temperance cause, and say to her members: 

Las ‘ Know ye not! that ye are the temple of God? 
migh-. If any man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy, for the temple of God is holy, 


THe Freedman's Friend, just received, reports | which temple ye are.’ ” 


the number of schools during the past year under! 4 mongst preventive measures, much confidence 
care of the Philadelphia Association as fourteen. | ;, expressed in the establishment of workingmen's 
Highest number of scholars enrolled, 2,071; | coffee-houses, For one classin particular, a move- 
average attendance, 1,503. Number in First-day | ment of this kind is now in progress in this city. 
schools, 1,289. The car-drivers of the horse railroads of cities are 
During the past summer, the Trustees of the | much exposed in winter, and have often very little 
public schools at Danville, Va., assumed the | comfort at theirhurried meals, The allurements of 
control of all the schools in that place for colored | ine taverns are naturall y very strong to them. 
people, In doing so, the Board acknowledged | we ask the attention of our friends to the appeal 
gratefully the value of the labors of Friends’ As-| now definitely made for this class. Money to be 
sociation. The old government building at Dan-| yseq immediately for the equipment of “ Coffee- 
ville, occupied as a school-house and superin- | kitchens” near the great railroad depots, may be 
dent's headquarters, was blown down in a storm, | sent to Elisabeth Nicholson, 1313 Filbert street, 
dating Ninth 7 last. ‘ Anna B., Crew, 210 North 17th street, or Rachel 
The Executive Board continues to be hopeful Stokes, 136 North 17th street. A room has been 
a fhe, progress ot nen amongst the| obtained, for a beginning, at the stables of the 
tolored people of North Carolina, notwithstand- | arch st, railroad terminus, Fairmount, Philadel- 
ing the defeat of the prohibitory law. Especially phia. 
through the schools, it tis hoped that the rising 
generation will have a much better understand-| WE published last week a brief statement of 
ing of the subject than now prevails among them. the nature and objects of the Society for Organ- 
izing Charity in Philadelphia. At the annual 
Tae Sixth Annual Report of the Woman's meeting of this body, recently held, it was report- 
Christian Temperance Union gives a full account | €4 that, during the three years of its existence, 
of the aims and labors of that body. During last | eleven hundred families had been, through its 
year three hundred and fifty Gospel Temperance | #8¢"Cy, lifted out of pauperism into self-support. 
meetings were held under its auspices. Especial This is a grand result ; towards which the largest 
efforts were made on public holidays to furnish | Contribution has been the self-sacrificing labor of 
entertainment and interest to draw men of the | Seven hundred women, visitors of the poor. 
working class from the drinking saloons. Similar organizations are now in operation in 
The members of the Association believe es-| Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
pecially in the hopefulness of efforts for the pre-| and New Haven. In them all, the leading pur- 
vention of intemperance. They say : pose is to make charity effective, by inducing and 
“Those who have seen the strong man made | aiding “ the prosperous classes to accept the duty 
captive by appetite for drink, bound in chains| of caring for the depressed classes near them."” 
ne” = more galling than those forged for) The question, “who is my neighbor” being an- 
held i each Bae ia a a= =z. fone swered, next follows the inquiry, “ what is the bes 
ime will be better and more surely rewarded thing I can do for him ?” Thisis undoubtedly bes 
when expended upon the young in the prevention ascertained and acted upon in a wise association 
: blighted ives and wasted opportunities ; not | of Christian workers. In London, under such 
Nat we would underrate the grand and blessed | means, it is said that pauperism of able-bodied 





work of reforming the fallen, but we believe the : ; 
time has come when the men and women of the | Me" or women has almost entirely disappeared. 


and must be aroused to a comprehension of the ate ; 3 
tvils that beset the youth upon every side, YARDLEY WARNER, now resident in Tennes- 


“We believe the schools should add to the! see, has been set at liberty by his Monthly and 
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Quarterly Meetings with a minute for religious 
service amongst the colored people in parts adja- 
cent to Philadelphia. 


Henry Longstreth, 738 Sansom Street, Phila., 
has now in press areprint of the Life of Christine 
M., Alsop, soon to be issued. Price 75 cents. 


MALARIA: WHAT IT MEANS AND How AVOIDED. 
By Joseph Edwards,M.D. Presley Blakiston, 
1012 Walnut street., Philada. Price 75 cts. 
The first quarter of this little volume is taken 

up with defining the word malaria—as meaning 

“bad air,” and that it does not necessarily mean 

the cause of chills and fever, as almost exclu- 

sively used by the medical profession. 

Then follows a statement of a multitude of 
causes which may render air impure and thus 
make it a source of ill-health. After all this effort 
at definition the writer now changes the meaning 
of his term by heading chapter iii. “Symptoms” 
or “Signs of Malaria,” applying the name ma- 
laria to the various diseased conditions of the 
body arising from impure air of any kind, a con- 
fusing use of terms, which in the first part of his 
book he had justly condemned in others. In this 
chapter Dr. Edwards tells us that, “were I to 
enumerate all the symptoms producible by bad 
air, I would be obliged to name every sign of 
every deviation from health.” As this would in- 
clude those from broken bones, the effects of bad 
air must be very serious indeed. Defective drain- 
age and dirty streets are assigned as the most 
common causes of bad air in cities, and most to 
be avoided.’ To clean the streets Dr. Edwards 
proposes that all paving should be of Belgian 
blocks, asphalt, or other equally smooth kind ; 
and that all the fire plugs should be opened at 3 
A. M. daily and allowed to flow for two hours. 
This would wash the gutters but leave most of the 
street dirty unless the pavements were quite level. 
To this he adds perfect drainage; prompt re- 
moval of all animal and vegetable refuse; per- 
fect cleanliness ; free ventilation; abundance of 
sun-light and a limited use of illuminating gas. 

In the country he advises the selection of an 
elevated situation for a home, on loose or gravel- 
ly soil, to keep out of low places toward which 
all the surrounding country drains, avoid the re- 
sults of decomposing animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, and keep a strict watch upon the house 
drains or other possible sources of contamination 
of the air. 


SS ES 
MARRIED. 
PERRY—NICHOLS.—At the residence of the 
bride’s father, Eleventh mo. 24th, 1881, Wm. H. 
Perry, of South Kingston Monthly Meeting, State 
of R. I. and Elizabeth P. Nichols, daughter of 


Charles and Esther Nichols, of Windham Monthly 
Meeting, State of Maine. 


LE SE A ETT A | TS 


DIED. 


WING.—In Sandwich, Mass., Seventh month 
13th, 1881, Mercy K. Wing, wife of Joseph Wing, 
aged 87 years; a valued member of Sandwich 
Monthly Meeting, having been an approved min- 
ister about thirty years. Her warm affections, her 





remarkable gift of sympathy, attracted around her 
a large circle of friends in whose joys and sor. 
rows she was ever ready to participate with 
sweet words of counsel or comfort; and to 
the young she especially endeared herself with 
increasing interest in their best welfare. She was 
truly a mother in Israel. Few attain to her age 
with faculties so undimmed, with perceptions so 
keenly active and so capable of enjoying life, In 
her last illness she often expressed to those around 
her that she felt the dear Saviour near, her only 
hope of salvation; thus the summons found her 
ready with “lamp trimmed and burning” to 
enter into everlasting rest and peace. She has 
passed away, a loving and affectionate wife, a 
tender sister and a foster mother ; being for many 
years engaged with her husband in a boarding. 
school for boys, many of whom now “rise up 
and call her blessed.” Loving and beautiful tes- 
timonies were borne at her funeral, and soul-in- 
spiring prayer by ministering Friends ; that she had 
so loved and glorified her Saviour here on earth 
as to receive an assurance of eternal rest in one 
of the many mansions prepared for the redeemed 
of the Lord. 

ALBERTSON.—At the residence of her son, 
Jonathan W. Albertson, in Raleigh, N. C., on the 
17th of Eleventh mo, 1881, Rebecca Albertson, 
aged 81 years, formerly a member of Piney 
Woods Monthly Meeting. She had been for 
some time quietly and patiently awaiting the 
call, with a confident assurance of her redemp- 
tion through the mercy and sacrifice of her 
Saviour, 

DORLAND.—With a strong assurance of her 
acceptance, at the residence of Alexander M. 
Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y., on the 29th ult., Annie 
Coleman, daughter of Susannah L. and the late 
Edward Dorland, and sister of Phebe Jane Purdy. 
Her last words were, “It’s lovely! Oh, it’s per- 
fectly lovely !” 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States has started a mission at Cape Mount, on 
the West coast of Africa, among the Veys, a na 
tive tribe, which alone of the people of Africa has 
invented an alphabet for their own language. A 
missionary of the name of Koelle, a German, 
under the auspices of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety of Great Britain, spent five years at Sierra 
Leone and the neighboring coast, and wrote @ 
small grammar of the Vey language, and pre- 
pared several tracts in it, which were printed by 
that Society in London. Professor Blyden found 
that the most ordinary Vey man could read these 
tracts. The characters are syllabic, and form 4 
medium of correspondence among the people of 
the tribe. 

A vistTor to the island of Kandava, one of the 
Fiji Islands, was taking tea with the missionary, 
when the bell rang. He was told that this was 
the signal for family worship, and that of the 
10,000 people on the island the missionary did not 
know of a house where there would not be family 
prayer. And yet Fiji was once a synonym for 
cannibalism.—///ustrated Missionary News. 

AN incident told in Zhe Indidn Female Evaw 
gelist, and freely quoted of late, is full of interest: 
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“The Maharajah of Punna applied to Lucknow 
for a lady practitioner of medicine, His wife was 
suffering from a painful disease, and, oan’ 
to native custom, none but a lady doctor coul 
visit her. Miss Beilby travelled two hundred 
miles, and by the blessing of God effected a com- 
plete cure. The healed Maharanee sent a solemn, 
pleading message to the Queen of England by 
her, to the effect that in the zenanas of India the 
women suffer and die, and that European women 
should be trained as doctors. Her Majesty with 
much sympathy received the message from Miss 
Beilby. The incident shows how wide a field of 
mercy is thus open to Christian ladies, and how 
their struggle in relation to the study of medi- 
cine has been, in God's providence, an anticipa- 
tion of the appeal of suffering humanity.” 


THE following is from the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle of Tenth month 3Ist : 

“The American evangelists, whose labors have 
been attended with such an extraordinary amount 
of success in this country, have now entered upon 
the fourth week of their work in Newcastle, and 
there is no evidence of diminished interest in the 
services. On the contrary, their meeting places 
are invariably crowded, and every Sunday they 
are accustomed to address, through the medium 
of the three services, not fewer than 12,000 people. 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey are specially remark- 
able as perhaps the only evangelists who ever 
conducted mission labors with such marked suc- 
cess on a purely unsectarian basis, without at- 
tempting to found a denomination, without prose- 
lytizing, and without giving offence to the sects. 
Asa preacher, Mr. Moody may truly claim that 
the world is his parish. None of his hearers seem 
to discover any sectarian bias in his teachings, and 
he commends the Church Universal to the thou- 
sands who flock to his ministrations, without par- 
tiality and without offence to its component parts, 
The earlier evangelists of Wesley's era were often 
pelted by mobs, and persecuted by the clervy and 
their adherents; but Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
are, on the contrary, revered by the multitude and 
countenanced by the clergy. The Vicar of New- 
castle has not disdained to attend the services, 
and on the platform at the Circus are to be found 
ministers of all denominations. 


Rurus P. Kine, of North Carolina, has visited 
the meetings of the Modoc, Wyandotte and Seneca 
Indians in the Indian Territory, and also two 
Friends’ meetings at Siloam and Lone Elm, in 
Arkansas, 


DAVID AND HANNAH B, TatuM, of Clevelandt 


Ohio, started Tenth month 12th, on a second visi- 


to the Southern States, in the interests of the gos 


pel, of temperance and peace. 


ADVERTISING PISTOLS. 


Seccheaeee chee mee “ i - a necessity of keeping the religious element closely 


this city, whilst it would be a still greater gratifi- 


cation could we feel assured that all other papers 
which have the word “Christian” as part of their 
title, were equally concerned in the matter, as 


Stated : 

“An advertisement of pistols crept in unawares 
to the editor in our edition for the 27th. We make 
such amends as we may to the cause of good 
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morals by one” this public way our regret 
for the oversight. e accept the responsibility 
of the conductors of any paper for the general 
moral tone of the advertisements which it con- 
tains ; and with our views of the morality of car- 
rying pistols we could not knowingly assist in 
their sale. If any parent has found his boy 
quoting the Statesman in support of his desire to 
own a revolver, this paragraph may be quoted 
back to him. We hope more eyes will see it 
than saw the unfortunate advertisement.” 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


“LONDON MAIL” of Third month 30th, 1881, 
| States that Great Britain spent last year for intoxi- 


| cating drinks £122,279,275, or about $610,000,000. 


| This is an increase since 1860 of $165,000,000. 


| There has, however, been some improvement 
| since 1876, when the drink bill of the kingdom 


was unparalleled. 
| In Ireland, where the total rental of land 
| amounts to $57,000,000, the average amount spent 
for intoxicating drinks during each of the ten years 
| preceding 1880 was $69,000,000, being $12,000,000 
| in excess of the whole land rental of the island. 

A MINISTERIAL TEMPERANCE MEETING was 
held recently in Tremont Temple, Boston, at 
which six hundred ministers of the State reported 
themselves as willing to unite on a platform of 
personal total abstinence, and prohibition for the 
State. Prohibitionists are jubilant over the pros- 
pect of the passage of a prohibitory law. 


THe German Government has taken steps to 
prohibit all lads under sixteen years of age from 
smoking in the streets, and the police in certain 
towns have had orders to enforce the rule and 
punish offenders by fine and imprisonment. ‘A 
Belgian physician has found that the too general 
and excessive use of tobacco is the main cause of 
color blindness, an affection which is occasioning 
anxiety, both in Belgium and Germany, from its 
influence upon railway and other accidents, and 
also upon military inefficiency. 


“THE Temperance work of the Church, es- 
pecially in relation to its Parochial Organization,” 
was the subject discussed at a meeting of the 
English Church Congress of 1881. It seems to 
have been an interesting and lively occasion, 
One of the speakers, the Dean of Ripon, con- 
trasted with the present state of the movement 
the difficulty which he had had, twenty years ago, 
in procuring leave for Canon Ellison (“ the virtual 
founder of the Church Temperance Movement’) 
to read a paper at Oxford. On that occasion 
there was an audience of but six or eight, and 
Bishop Wilberforce said, “ Well, Ellison, | don’t 
think you have a leg to stand upon.” His son, 
Canon Wilberforce, is now one of the most earnest 
and uncompromising supporters of the movement. 
All the speakers appear as one in regard to the 





combined with the advocacy of temperance.— 
The (London) Friend. 

Or the 600,000 immigrants who entered this 
country last year, a large proportion are drinkers 
of beer and spirits, and add to the already heavy 
task of educating the people of the United States 
in temperance principles, 


SINCE cigarettes have come into such general 
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use, there appears to have been a marked in- 
crease of smoking among boys. Inasmuch as 
cigarettes more readily than even cigars intro- 
duce the poison of tobacco into the blood, the ulti- 
mate effect on the health of young smokers must 
often be diastrous. 


A COMMISSION has been appointed in Russia, 
and is now sitting at St. Petersburg, under the 
Presidency of Prince Schtscherhatoff, to consider 
what measures should be taken against the spread 
of drunkenness in that country, The St. Fames’ 
Gazette says that ‘some idea of the extent of the 
evil may be obtained from the fact that in the 
year 1880 the receipts from the tax on spirits 
amounted to 225,000,000 rubles, or more than a 
third of the whole revenue.” The drink-havoc 
among the peasants is very great. A St. Peters- 
burg correspondent of the Cologne Gazette says: 
“The peasant’s earnings are almost all spent in 
brandy ; and this is the chief cause of the famines 
which periodically devastate the country.” The 
same writer adds: ‘* When last year subscriptions 
were collected all over the empire to provide 
the southeastern provinces, which were suffering 
from famine, with seed-corn, it was proved that 
the inhabitants of those provinces had in that year 
paid 7,000,000 rubles in taxes for the brandy they 
had made for their own consumption out of the 
corn which would otherwise have prevented them 
from starving.” What brandy is doing for the 
degradation and ruin of the peasants of Russia, 
beer and whisky are doing to degrade and de- 
stroy many of their devotees, especially among 
the poorer classes, in this country, Of the sixty 
million dollars revenue which the distillers and 
brewers boast that their traffic pays to the govern- 
ment of this country, a very large part comes 
from the scanty purses of working men and 
women who continually, day by day, waste their 
half-dimes and dimes for mugs of beer and glasses 
of whisky.— Nat. Temp. Advocate, 


BRAIN WorRK, ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO.—Jas, 
Parton concludes a recent article upon the habits 
and death of Bayard Taylor, whom he had, asa 
personal friend, warned against the danger of 
wine and beer-drinking and smoking, as follows: 
“Mental labor is not hostile to health and life. 
But I am more than ever convinced that a man 
who lives by his brain is of all men bound to 
avoid stimulating his brain. Even the most 
moderate use of the mildest wine is not without 
danger, because the peculiar exhaustion caused 
by severe mental labor is a constant and urgent 
temptation to increase the strength of the potation. 
I would say to every young man in the United 
States, if I could reach him, if you mean to attain 
one of the prizes of your profession and live a 
cheerful life to the age of eighty, throw away your 
dirty old pipe, put your cigar in the stove, never 
buy any more, become an absolute tetotaller, take 


your dinner in the middle of the day, and rest one 
day in seven.” 


“CORRESPONDENCE. | 





CLInTONDALE, N. Y , Eleventh mo. asth, 1881. 


Marlboro Monthly Meeting of Friends was held 


at this place on the 23d inst. It was well attend- 
ed ; and we were much cheered by the unexpect- 
ed attendance of James Haviland from Pough- 
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keepsie. Feeling drawn to visit us, he obeyed, 
and was favored in proclaiming the truth from the 
text, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” This had been verified ; and at no 
time since had the true disciples of Christ been 
without the evidence of His presence. Though 
thousands had suffered from their fellow men, 
not accepting deliverance, they had left behind 
the testimony that He was with them, and they 
had died rejoicing that they were accounted 
worthy to suffer thus. We who live in a more 
favored time must bear witness to the truth of 
this promise by living a consistent life,—in the 
world and yet separate from the world; letting 
our lights shine constantly before men. Christ's 
continual presence does not do away with special 
seasons of baptizing with the Holy Spirit; those 
engaged in the ministry need a fresh anointing for 
every service. Probably many could say at the 
close, “ We thanked God and took courage.” 
The business was concluded in unity—two 
members requesting their names to be dropped 
from Friends, and two requests being received 


for a membership with us, which were referred to 
committees, 


Oax Grove, Iowa, Twelfth mo, 3d, 1831, 
In Wilmer Walton’s late letter respecting the 
Industrial Institute for Freedmen in Kansas there 
is a little inaccuracy, which perhaps had better be 
corrected, Iowa Yearly Meeting did not agree to 
pay the salary of the teacher for any definite time, 
but a contribution towards paying his salary was 
taken up in the meeting, and forwarded through 
the proper channels. , 
The establishment of the Industrial Institute is 
a move in the right direction, that of helping the 
freedmen to help themselves, to become self-sup- 
porting, and I would commend it to the liberal 
attention of Friends everywhere. 
BARCLAY HINCHMAN, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


Lgsson XIII. Twelfth month asth 
THE BABE AND THE KING. Is. ix. 6,7 


Gotpen Trext.—Of whom Moses in the Law, and the 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth,’’—John i. 43. 


LESSON TEXT. 


“For unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is 
given: and the government shall be upon His 
shoulder: and His name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace. 

“ Of the increase of His government and peace 
there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, 
and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to es 
tablish it with judgment and with justice, from 
henceforth even for ever. The zeal of the Lord of 
hosts will perform this.” 3 

The prophecy contained in this lesson was given 
by Isaiah during the reign of Ahaz, king of Judah, 
more than 700 years before the birth of Christ. 
Emphatically the Messianic prophet, he saw with 
almost seraphic vision the birth, character and 
suffering of the Saviour, and tersely sums up 0 
these two verses His divine and human nature. 

Unto us. The angel said to the shepherds, 
“Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy which 
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shall be to a// people, For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” To men, to us the people of this 
earth, was given this unspeakable gift. 

A child is born, And this shall be a sign unto 
you, ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes lying in a manger. And they came with 
haste and found Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 


A Son is given. Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to thy word: 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which 
thou hast prepared before the face of all people. 
God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. 


“Tis come, the time so oft foretold; 
The time eternal love forecast ; 
Four thousand years of hope have rolled, 
And God hath sent His Son at last: 
Let heaven, let earth, adore the plan; 
Glory to God.and grace to man.” 


And the government shall be upon His shoul- 
der. Upholding all things by the word of His 
power. And ye are complete in Him, which is 
the head of all principality and power : Angels 
and authorities and powers being made subject 
unto Him. 

His name shall be called Wonderful, And 
without controversy great is the mystery of godli- 
ness. God was manifest in the flesh, justified in 
the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the gen- 
tiles, believed on in the world, received up into 


ory. 
Counsellor : Christ the power of God, and the 


wisdom of God. In whom are hid all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge. Never man 
spake like this man. 

The Mighty God: For by Him were all things 
created that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible. In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. 

The everlasting Father. Our Father from the 
beginning through all eternity as Creator, as su- 
preme in love and power to sustain, guide, pro- 
tect, and to provide for us a rich inheritance. 
Greater love hath no man than this that a man 
lay down his life for his friend. If ye shall ask 
anything in my name I will do it. I go to pre- 
pare a place for you. 

The Prince of peace; He is our peace, having 
made peace through the blood of His cross. 
Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you. 

Of the increase of His government and peace 
there shall be no end. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea. And there were great 
voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
of his Christ, and He shall reign for ever and 
ever. 

Upon the throne of David and upon his king- 
dom to order it and to establish it. Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall 
be called the Son of the Highest: and the Lord 
God shall give unto Him the throne of His father 
David: and He shall reign over the house of Ja- 
cob for ever, 
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With judgment and with justice, He shall 
not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove 
atter the hearing of his ears: but with righteous- 
ness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with 
one for the meek of the earth. By his knowl- 
edge shall my righteous servant justify many : 
for he shall bear their iniquities. 

The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away. So shall my word be that 
goeth forth out of my mouth: it-shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto 
I send it. 

THOUGHTS SUGGESTED. 


So great is the love of God for sinners, that no- 
thing is too hard for Him to do that we may be 
saved. When no other arm could bring salva- 
tion for us, He took upon Himself the likeness of 
sinful flesh and suffered in our stead. 

The mighty God as a babe at Bethlehem, as a 
little child in a manger, is too wonderful for us to 
comprehend ; but we can accept this act of trans- 
cendant love in simple faith. His name, His na- 
ture and His acts are altogether wonderful ; then 
let us adore Him. 

He is the Counsellor full of all knowledge and 
wisdom ; let us go to him for direction in all our 
ways, and ask Him for ability to know and do 
His will. 

The everlasting Father, we may safely commit 
ourselves and all that we hold dear to His care 
and keeping for time and eternity. 

The Prince of Peace: letus see to it that our 
peace is made by coming to Him in childlike 
faith, accepting His legacy of peace, walking in 
His footsteps, and praying to be made instrumental 
in extending the reign of His peace in the earth, 

The zeal of the Lord, His ardent desire, is so 
great to put down all iniquity and bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness, that we may rely on the as- 
surance that He will do it; and giving ourselves 
wholly to His government, work on hopefully and 
courageously under His orders, knowing that our 
labor is not in vain in the Lord, 

In the final triumph of Christ, His subjects shall 
share in the glory, the beauty, the holiness, the 
perfect happiness of His dominion amid the hosts 
of heaven, 


“The head that once was crowned with thorns, 
Is crowned with glory now ; 

A royal diadem adorns 
The mighty Victor’s brow. 


“ The cross He bore is life and health, 
Though shame and death to Him; 
joy, His people’s wealth, 


His people’s ; 
Their everlasting theme.” 


PEACE CONFERENCE. 


On the 8th of Eleventh month a Conference on 
Peace was held for the northern counties of Eng- 
land, at Leeds, a report of which is given in the 
London Zimes. Canon Jackson presided, and 
the objects of the meeting were stated to be, to 
consider first, the nature and tendency of war; 
secondly, the best means of solving international 
difficulties without resort to arms ; and thirdly, the 
enormous evils of military establishments and 
standing armies, The Earl of Derby wrote ex- 
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pressing cordial sympathy with the objects of the 
meeting. 

The Bishop of Manchester wrote: “I am un- 
able to appreciate the specious arguments by 
which war is attempted to be justified. To me it 
appears the most terrible scourge of the human 
race. That good, in this case as in others, has 
come out of evil, cannot, perhaps, be denied. 
That it has been so has been due to the over- 
ruling providence or power of God, But war in 
itself and its immediate effects is detestable. No 
aggressive war for the purposes of ambition and 
conquest can be defended on any Christian prin- 
ciple, and even defensive war, when a nation is 
wilfully attacked in its rights and liberties, is a 
weapon only to be wielded in the last resort, and 
when every effort promising a better result has 
been tried in vain.” 

Arthur Pease, M. P., and Henry Richard, M. P., 
spoke in support of a resolution which declared 
war as a means of settling international disputes 
to be opposed to the spirit and teaching of 
Christianity. 

In the evening a public meeting was held on 
“ International Arbitration versus Bloated Arma- 
ments,” Alderman Tatham in the chair. One 
resolution called upon the Government to enter 
into ero with other nations for the pur- 
pose of developing international law, and es- 
tablishing a High Court of Nations for the main- 
tenance of international peace. 

Henry Richard, M. P., proposed a resolution, 
that the armaments maintained in Europe are a 
disgrace to civilization, a danger to liberty and 
peace, as well as an intolerable drain upon the 
resources of the industrial classes. He hoped it 


would touch the hearts of Christian people to re- 
flect that England was more frequently at war 


than any other nation. From 1816 to 1880 she 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Nature of the Sun—It used to be suijipdsed 
that the sun was a dark body enveloped in a 
luminous atmosphere, The reverse now appears 
to be the truth. The body of the sun or photo 
sphere, is intensely brilliant; round it lies the 
solar atmosphere of comparatively cool gases, 
which cause the dark lines in the spectrum; 
thirdly, a chromosphere,—a sphere principally of 
hydrogen, jets of which are said sometimes to 
reach a height of 100,000 miles or more, into the 
outer coating or corona, the nature of which is still 
very doubtful.— Sir Fohn Lubbock. 


The seeds of the common water lily (ym- 
phea odorata) are heavier than water, When 
ripe, they would fall out, and new plants have to 
struggle among the older plants as best they 
could, Nature seems to have thought of this, and 
has provided the seed with a cellular sub- 
stance, known botanically as an arillus. When 
the seeds are ejected from the capsule, this aril 
swells and becomes filled with air, by which the 
seed is buoyed up and carried long distances, 
When the air is dispelled or the substance decays, 
the seed sinks to the bottom. This interesting 
discovery has been recently made by R. H. War- 
der, of North Bend, Ohio.— Selected. 

Edward Potts, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, observes that the order 
Spongide has many more representatives in our 
fresh waters than has generally been supposed, 
He recently described to the Academy three 
species of Spongil/a which he found in a small 
stream near Philadelphia. Since then he has 
found the Spongilla fragilis of Leidy plentifully 
in the Schuylkill below the dam, and a lacustrine 
form above the dam, and has obtained a very 


had been engaged in no fewer than seventy-six | Slender green species which appears creeping 
contests. This game of war was a very costly | along stems of Sphagnum, etc., in a swamp hear 


one. Able and careful statisticians on the Con- 
tinent stated that the wars in the last twenty-five 


Absecom, New Jersey; a beautiful species from 
Adirondack lakes; another lacustrine form from 


years had cost £3,000,000,000 sterling. But when | the lake near the Catskill Mountain House ; and 
peace came the Governments started upon the} four species from an old cellar at Lehigh Gap, 
principle of rivalry in armaments, which grew ; Pennsylvania 


continually without limit and without check. 


Storage of Electricity—The reproach against 


The editor of the A/manach de Gotha said the | electricity that it can not be stored, seems now to 


number of trained men in Europe amounted to 
12,839,000, which, of course, included all the re- 
serves, The cost of these was estimated at £500,- 


be in a fair way of being removed by Camille 
Faure's recent improvement of the Planté secon- 
dary battery. The cells of this battery, as is well 


000,090, Ot $2,300,000,000 a year. The number | known, consist simply of two lead plates immersed 


of days lost to productive industry was estimated 
by the same authority at 3,481,000 yearly. 

According to the Encyclopedia Britianica, in 
1848 the national debts of Europe amounted to 
£1,700,000,000, By 1873 they had swollen to £4,- 
680,000,000, or at the rate of £119,000,000 a 
year. _ The object of all this, it was said, was to 
gain peace by being prepared for war. He main- 
tained that instead of being preservatives against 
war, these vast armies were provocative of war. 
There was abroad a growing discontent because 
of the intolerable burdens the people had to bear, 
because of military oppression, and from time to 
time more soldiers were needed to extinguish the 
threatened conflagration, 


ee 


“¢ MorALITY is not religion, but there can be 


no religion without morality.” — Christianity’ s 
Challenge. 


in acidulated water, one of which becomes oxidized 
by the passage of a current through the cell, and 
is reconverted into the metallic state when the 
charging current ceases, yielding a current while 
undergoing this latter transformation. Once 
charged, the battery may be kept a considerable 
length of time without losing its power, and.gives 
out a current steadily in a manner similar to an 
ordinary voltaic cell. The Planté cell is, however, 
not of commercial value, as its capacity is small, 
and it requires a considerable time to charge It. 
These difficulties M. Faure appears to have large- 
ly overcome by simply coating the plates with 
minium or red-lead, whereby their chemical dis 
similarity, and consequently the electrical capacity 
of the cell, is greatly increased. When the 
charging takes place, the minium upon one plate 
is further oxidized to the peroxide, and that upom 
the other reduced’ to the metallic state, a current 
being given out while these plates are assuming 
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their original condition. The cell is stated to give 
eighty per cent. of the current used to charge it, 
and to retain its charge for a considerable period. 
A battery containing four cells, and of the size of 
acubic foot, was recently sent from Paris to Sir 
William Thomson at Glasgow, which was found 
by him to contain electrical energy equal to some- 
thing over one million foot-pounds, or one-horse 
power, for one hour. Though the battery was 
seventy-two hours reaching him, it was found to 
have lost very little of its original charge, and he 
has since been able to detect but a slight loss ina 
period of ten days, The expectations regarding 
the uses to which this battery can be put are 
doubtless exaggerated, but it seems safe to predict 
for it a large field of usefulness. 


ITEMS. 

THE University of Sydney, Australia, recently 
opened its classes and degrees to women, and has 
just received a gift of $25,000 for the endowment 
of scholarships, which may be held by either 
young men or young women. 


AN unusually large sugar crop is reported from 
Eastern Cuba. 


THE annual report of the U. S. Pension Bureau 
states that on Sixth mo. 3oth, there were 208,830 
pensioners, the annual pensions averaged $107, 
and the amount paid for the year, including back 
pensions, &c., was $49,723,147. 

Tue General Missionary Committee of the M. 
E. Church, at its meeting in New York, Eleventh 
mo, 3d, appropriated $39,557 to China missions, 

In the Criminal Court of Chicago on the 11th 
of Tenth mo., Judge Jamieson charged the Grand 
Jury in regard to gambling in grain, and said the 
laws in existence against such operations must be 
enforced. 


THE leaves from the trees in the Paris boule- 
vards and gardens are dried and used for stuffing 
mattresses, 


THE Ohio wheat crop is 37,215,248 bushels; last 
year it was 52,500,000 bushels. 


THE butter, cheese and milk business of this 
country has an estimated value of $40,000,000 a 
year, 


STILL-FED BEEF.—Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Raum states in his annual report that 
during the past year upwards of 17,000 beeves 
were fed and fattened for market at the distilleries 
at Peoria, Ill. 


SORGHUM.—At a recent session of the National 
Academy of Science in Philadelphia, Dr. P. Col- 
lier read a paper on Sorghum, in which he stated 
that “ while sorghum and the tropical sugar cane 
are closely related to each other, the relationship 
does not warrant the statement of Louis S. Ware 
that the name sorghum is a mere disguise, for the 
reason that it was nothing but a sub-variety of 
Sugar-cane.” He also stated that there are two 
Principal varieties, the African and Chinese, and 
hot less than seventy sub-varieties. 

Much skill in the selection of good varieties is 
required, and then “ with good soil, good cultiva- 
tion and proper handling of juices and syrups, the 
sum recoverable for sugar aad syrup will be such 
as to yield a greater profit than that from corn 
grown during the same period on the same soil.’ 
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GLADSTONE AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


[Concerning the truly Christian statesmanship 
displayed by the British Minister in withdrawing 
from a war of annexation. ] 


A way despised he calmly trod, 

A way by rulers rarely known. 

With grateful hearts we can but own, 
He brought a nation nearer God. 


We say it nobly Christian is 
When youth can unresentful brook 
The undeservéd threat and look, 
And for a blow give back a kiss + 


Yet how can we this law of love 
Commend to those of tender yéars, 
Whilst, taking counsel of our fears, 

We fail as men its worth to prove? 


But when, intent upon the right, 
We see a Gladstone hold his way 
In spite of pride, O then we say 

It braver is to yield than fight. 


It happens thus when men are true, 
And guided by th’ inspeaking Word 
Do simplest service for their Lord, 

That thousands reap a blessing too. 


Hence, not alone shall Britons feel 
The upward impulse of this deed : 
It reacheth every nation’s need, 
Twill help for aye the common weal. 
—Christian Intelligencer. J. W,'L, 


THE BEGGAR’S BOUQUET. 


’Twas on a bitter winter’s day, 
I saw a strange, pathetic sight ; 

The streets were gloomy, cold and gray, 
The air with falling snow was white. 


A little ragged beggar child 

Was running through the cold and storm; 
He looked as if he never smiled, 

As if he never had been warm. 


Sudden, he spied beneath his feet 
A faded buttonhole bouquet ; 
Trampled and wet with rain and sleet, 
Withered and worthless, there it lay. 


He bounded, seized it with delight, 

Stood still and shook it free from snow ; 
Into his coat he pinned it tight,— 

His eyes lit up with sudden glow. 


He sauntered on, all pleased and proud, 
His face transformed in every line; 

And lingered that the hurrying crowd 
Might chance to see that he was fine. 


The man who threw the flowers away 
Never one half such pleasure had ; 

The flowers’ best work was done that day 
In cheering up that beggar lad. 


Ah me, too often we forget, 
Happy in these good homes of ours, 
How many in this world are yet 
Glad even of the withered flowers. 
—St.’ Nicholas: 





